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passes the southern route to Ta-chien-lu. Along its eastern
flank are the Che ch'u and the road we were to follow; the
country bears the name of Girong. Hot springs, much
used by the natives, are found, I was told, on its northern
flank. We saw numbers of the beautiful silver pheas-
ant (ma chi in Chinese) running through the brush as we
ascended its side. The valley of the Che ch'u is narrow
and stony, and the descent sharp all the way to Ta-chien-
lu. The river grows with extraordinary rapidity from a
streamlet to a roaring torrent, in which rocks are tumbled
about like corks. Every few hundred yards we had to
ford some small stream tumbling down into the Che ch'u,
and adding its waters to the flood, and by the time we
had reached Hsin tien, five miles from the head of the
valley, that river was fifty feet wide.
Hsin tien, or "New inn," is the name of a cluster of
Chinese farm-houses recently put up in this valley, the
outpost of Chinese advance in this direction. The sole
room of the so-called inn was taken up by a party of
carpenters, brickmakers, and other mechanics bound up-
country, by the innkeeper, his family, and his pigs, but
we found a little corner in which to settle ourselves and
pass an uncomfortable night.
On the morrow we set off early, with the pleasurable
anticipation of reaching Ta-chien-iu before night. A
few miles below Hsin tien, mountain-bamboo began to
show itself, and strawberries were growing along the
roadside. We saw but one very small Tibetan village,
a little below which was a Chinese one where were hot
springs, in which I enjoyed the first bath I had had since
the previous December, at Lin-tfung, near Hsi-an Eu.
The few Tibetans we met on the road had lost in this
close proximity to China their naturally free, independent